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observers who in recent years have watched po- 
litical developments in that area agree that few prob- 
lems are more serious or pressing than “the student 
situation.” Student riots, organized destruction and 
bloodshed have not been unknown in the past, but in 
the last three years they have assumed menacing pro- 
portions. Moreover it is now clear that today’s Chinese 
students in Singapore, particularly the thousands of 
middle school (high school) students, are largely the 
pawns of the Malayan and the Chinese Communist 
Parties. They are tightly organized, steeled for re- 
sistance, and ready for terrorism. It is a matter of spe- 
cial importance (particularly since the breakdown of 
the London talks on political independence for Singa- 
pore) to ascertain their role and influence within the 
community at large. 

Consideration of the student situation serves a double 
purpose: the student of politics may find it useful in 
throwing light on a significant phase of political de- 
velopment; the sociologist may be interested in the role 
of an important and sizeable status group within a 
major overseas Chinese society. The following observa- 
tions are based on field work in Singapore and to a 
lesser extent in Penang and Kuala Lumpur (in the 
Federation of Malaya). 
to avoid some comparisons and generalizations, the limi- 


Since it is almost impossible 


tations of this study must be stressed at the outset. As 
a general rule the importance of the Chinese student in 
an overseas community will depend largely upon the 
place of the community in the larger national society, 
as well as upon the degree of assimilation which has 
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taken place within the community. Using these yard- 
sticks with caution, it may then be worthwhile for 
scholars to view comparable situations in Thailand, 
Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines in light of Singa- 
pore experience and data. 

Singapore has certain special characteristics which 
mark it off from other hua-ch’iao (overseas Chinese) 
communities. It is a British Crown Colony in Malay 
territory with a population that is about 80 percent 
Chinese. Aside from all other factors (their economic, 
educational and political status) the Singapore Chinese 
by reason of numbers alone compel attention. 

The culture changes proceeding in Singapore should 
be described, if a term is needed, as a process of West- 
ernization rather than assimilation. There has been no 
lag in modernization along Western lines in the fields 
of technology, economy, politics, education and social 
development, but assimilation has hardly taken place. 
This is simply because there exists virtually no other 
local group or culture within which the Chinese may 
assimilate. 

If the Chinese are of decided importance in Singa- 
pore, or in Malayan society, the Chinese students oc- 
cupy an equally important role within the Chinese com- 
munity itself. Over half the population is under 21 years 
of age, the majority falling within the school years. Not 
only do Chinese school youth constitute an extremely 
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high proportion of the total population, but by all in- 
dications they will furnish the bulk of Singapore’s (and 
indeed Malaya’s) intelligentsia, technicians, business- 
men and politicians. Owing to past, and (unfortunately) 
present, inadequacies in the social welfare and educa- 
tional systems of Singapore and Malaya, most Malay 
students will be permitted to fall by the academic way- 
side after only a brief brush with education. While the 
same fate awaits the majority of Chinese students, they 
are likely to have appreciably more education on the 
whole, and by far the largest proportion of graduates 
at all school levels will be the Chinese. Despite both 
imagined and real opposition to their education on the 
part of past colonial governments, it is undeniable that 
the Chinese have obtained the lion’s share of educa- 
tional opportunity. The Chinese student is therefore not 
only tomorrow’s educated Chinese community member, 
but also tomorrow’s educated “Malayan.” Let us now 
see what the Singapore student has been doing and 
saying in recent years. 

In May 1954 two large student riots occurred when 
Chinese students resisted Government attempts to in- 
duce those of certain age groups to register for National 
Military and Civilian Defense Service. To avoid further 
incident the schools were closed by the Chinese Schools 
Management Committees. The students then took con- 
trol and for one month held the grounds of first the 
Chung Cheng (Chiang Kai-shek) High School, and 
later the Hua Ch’iao (Chinese) High School. There 
one thousand students carried on community life, bar- 
ring teachers and public alike, conducting classes them- 
selves. They organized a well functioning commissary, 
cooking staff, laundering and cleaning crew, and gen- 
eral administration staff, as well as a police force 
which guarded against possible misbehavior on the part 
of boys and girls. The striking students compelled par- 
ents through threats and exhortation to supply the food 
and resources necessary to enable them to carry on 
behind their “wooden curtain”—a barrier of desks and 
chairs which they erected around the campus. Their al- 
lies outside the “curtain” at the same time virtually 
commandeered the premises of the once respected 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. The public was shocked 
by the submissive attitude of the Chamber leaders. 

Owing to public threats a small exodus of teachers 
took place during the following months. The head- 
master of the Chung Cheng school, who later denied 


the presence of Comrnunists or terrorists on his campus, 


at that time narrowly escaped assassination by the stu- 
dents. No loss of heart on the part of the would-be 
murderers saved him, but rather the completely acci- 
dental interference of the police. In the following 
months the students kept up a round of public activity, 
staging shows for the benefit of the proposed Nanyang 
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University for overseas students, helping organize the 
successful Communist-front Peoples’ Action Party, and 
staging demonstrations of a mild nature at every suit- 
able occasion. When an abortive attempt was made to 
organize a “neutral” or non-Commuunist student society, 
one “traitor” was shot through the head. After that 
it was easy to cow students into support or passivity. 

In May 1955, the students led transport workers in a 
political strike, transforming what had been relatively 
peaceful picketing into a bloody riot. Among the vic- 
tims was Gene Symonds, an American foreign corres- 
pondent, beaten to death by students and workers. 
Schools were closed, but within a week they were re- 
opened without punitive measures being undertaken. 
Early in June, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce ex- 
onerated the students and refused to take measures to 
limit or redirect student political activity. On the con- 
trary, the once conservative Chamber officials now 
spoke in unison with their Communist ex-antagonists. 
In March 1956, a mob of 3,500 people led by students 
besieged Singapore’s popularly elected Chief Minister 
(Labour Front Party) and several visiting Members of 
Parliament at Kallang Airport. Violence was narrowly 
averted. The demonstration was staged in the name of 
the “Chinese Culture Preservation Society,” a title used 
by the students many times in the past. During this 
entire period the Chinese press moved steadily to the 
“left,” changing from a position of criticism to one 
of outright support and admiration for the students. 

These spectacular and well-calculated dramatic ac- 
tivities of the students over a period of more than two 
years were widely publicized and discussed in Singapore. 
It required no scholarly research to note that the cur- 
rent student movement was a major—and growing 
social and political force. No single topic elicited so 
much press comment, forced political speakers to de- 
clare themselves or was discussed so fully in the home, 
as the burning question of students and their schools. 
A review of commentary of that period helps delineate 
the role students tried to establish for themselves and 
indicates the extent to which they succeeded. 

Morning paper headlines focussed attention upon the 
students on May 13, 1954, when it was reported that 
a scheduled student demonstration before Government 
House had failed to materialize. “The March on Gov- 
ernment House is a Flop,” jeered the British-owned 
Straits Times which carried a front-page photo cap- 
tioned ““The Shy Delegates.”' Chinese newspapers urged 
calmness on the part of the students and bade them be 
patient. Although the community understood the stu- 
dents’ position in refusing National Service, and sym- 
pathized with the sacrifices required, the Chinese edi- 
tors urged the students to comply with the law, 
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When major clashes involving hundreds of students 
and the British-led police (largely Malays) broke out 
that afternoon, it was partly due to student determina- 
tion to answer jeers with action and to respond to 
admonition with heroism. In the face of orders to dis- 
perse, the students linked arms and stood firm. Sma!! 
children and girls occupied the front ranks at the di- 
rection of the older student organizers and hence bore 
the full brunt of the police onslaught. This provided, 
as was undoubtedly anticipated by the students, excel- 
lent occasion for loud expression of public sympathy for 
the slightly injured children. Police and students of- 
fered their versions of the incident for public judgment. 
The Chinese press strove hard to be judicious, but jus- 
tifiably the police became the main object of criticism. 
The Chinese-owned, English language Standard com- 
plained: “This demonstration of strength is not likely 
to inculcate a sincere appreciation of democracy in the 
minds of the youth of Singapore. Is the Governor 
another Mikado that he should not be defiled by the 
glances of children?”? 

As further details of the incident became known, an 
attitude of “a plague on both your houses” began to 
prevail generally. The Nanyang Siang Pau, largest 
Chinese daily in Southeast Asia, ventured to criticize 
the students, and immediately its circulation dropped 
sharply. I remember standing with a small group of 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce leaders and newspaper 
reporters within the grounds of Chung Cheng High 
School. The date was May 15, 1954, and students were 
still parading before their schoolmates displaying (de- 
liberately) bloodied articles of clothing. Several of us 
addressed the students who formed around us a circle 
of more than a thousand sullen faces. Suddenly one of 
the older students called for the reporter of the Nan- 
yang Siang Pau and demanded an explanation of his 
newspaper's policy. Almost hysterically the reporter 
screamed that he was not responsible for editorial judg- 
ments. But subsequently he became one of the leading 
apologists for the students. His “editorial letters” com- 
manded considerable space in the newspaper. And the 
Nanyang Siang Pau has never since had a harsh word 
to say about student actions. 

Throughout the Singapore community, the rights, 
position and disposition of the Chinese students became 
a subject of discussion. The Socialist Party held a spe- 
cial meeting on the problem. The Labour Party, siding 
with the school children, issued a statement that no 
call-up for Service should be imposed before the attain- 
ment of independence. A worried Government spokes- 
man said: “The fact that neither teachers or parents 
appeared to have any influence over the school children 
on Wednesday and Thursday raises a serious problem.” 
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Mr. Yap Peng Chek, representative of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce and self-styled conciliator, an- 
nounced that it appeared to him that the students had 
strongly resisted “possible Communist attempts” to 
make capital of the demonstrations. More in sorrow 
than anger he declared, “While the Government was 
inclined to misconstrue any outbreak and hasten to 
label it as Communist-inspired, such an attitude is de- 
plorable.””* 


Chinese Chamber of Commerce 

For many years the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
has been the generally acknowledged, but officially un- 
recognized, voice of social and political authority among 
the Singapore Chinese. Unable to judge immediately 
the strength of student organization and community 
support, the Chamber vacillated and attempted to dis- 
claim responsibility in arranging a settlement with the 
Government on behalf of the students. The students 
expressed at first only “disappointment” that the 
Chamber had failed to support them unequivocally; 
expressing their satisfaction that the public had given 
them moral and material assistance, they wished to know 
why the Chamber was holding back. At the same time, 
turning their anger toward another traditionally re- 
spected group the students noted sarcastically: “It is 
strange to observe that teacher bodies have been so 
reticent and expressionless. It is the hope of the stu- 
dents that, apart from teaching, the teachers would 
become more intimate with them when untoward inci- 
dents arise, and give their appropriate opinion, and 
guidance.” The Press fared no better: “. . . there has 
been distortion of facts and attempt at disruption on the 
part of some sections of the Press. This has incurred 
the great dissatisfaction not only of the students but 
also of righteous members of the public.”* These at- 
tacks by the students grew in bitterness and frequency, 
culminating in dire warnings of further possible blood- 
shed if Chinese community leaders did not once for 
all take their stand on the side of the students. 

Only the Kuomintang organ, the Chung Shing Jit 
Pao (already for political reasons so unpopular in Singa- 
pore that it had little circulation to lose) dared berate 
the students for abusing the Chamber of Commerce.” 
For over a month student delegates, Chamber of Com- 
merce representatives, school management committee- 
men and Government representatives wrangled over 
conditions for settlement of the National Service issue. 
But meanwhile a further problem had arisen. More 
than one thousand students had taken over the Chinese 
High School campus and barricaded themselves there. 
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To facilitate the restoration of order, the Government 
required the school management committees to advance 
the summer holidays and thus in effect close the schools. 
The students then complained that advancement of the 
holidays was robbing them of their education. Inas- 
much as the school management committees were con- 
trolled by the Chamber of Commerce, once again the 
Chamber was the object of student attacks. On June 
11, 1954 the Students’ Delegation issued a six-point 
statement denouncing the Chamber for, among other 
things: ignoring the reasonable demands of the students 
for investigation of the May 13th Incident; sudden dec- 
laration of a school vacation which made it impossible 
for students to assemble; “criticizing incessantly the 
reasonable actions of the students, thus creating a bad 
impression and misunderstanding of the students among 
the public”; “sabotaging the good relations between 
the students and parents, urging the latter to fetch their 
wards back; and making use of the Emergency Regula- 
tions and Police Detectives to intimidate the students’ 
representatives.” 

The press continued to become more and more con- 
ciliatory toward the youth, One paper implored the 
students not to sacrifice their health fruitlessly in a 
hunger strike.’ But the students had no need to go 
hungry. Parents hastened to bring food to their chil- 
dren and returned from these visits carrying receipts 
issued by the Students’ Delegation. They were informed 
that these receipts testified to the “progressiveness” of 
the parents and would be useful for future reference. 
According to the students further material support was 
given by segments of the Labour Party and by trade 
union groups. 

With public attention focussed on student activity, the 
wider questions involving the role of the Chinese schools 
in Malaya, the importance of Chinese learning and 
the means of providing a “safe” education became para- 
mount. One powerful editorial voice declared that only 
students educated in the Chinese language (those “keen” 
students from China, and Chinese middle school stu- 
dents) were capable of bearing responsible commercial 
positions.* Another paper drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween student groups in Singapore: “Chinese school 
students are mostly more talented and the greatest 
majority of them are local born. They have been out- 
doing their counterparts in the English schools in edu- 
cational attainments and have contributed more to so- 
ciety. Therefore, Chinese education has won its place 
in this country and must not be discriminated against. 
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Students responded in similar vein. In dispersing after 
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their month-long strike, they gave as one reason: “to 
avoid giving others the excuse to bring harm to Chinese 
education we have decided to disperse and go home.”'’ 
The girls of the Chung Hwa School issued a_ public 
call for students and community to “unite and lodge 
a timely protest, struggling for the continued existence 
of the 500-year old culture of the Chinese race.”"' 
Trials of students in connection with the May 13th 
Incident brought D. N. Pritt, Q.C., well known British 
pro-Communist lawyer, from London to Singapore. To- 
gether with the young British-educated Singapore law- 
yer, Lee Kuan Yew, he whipped up student enthusiasm 
by a spectacular if relatively unsuccessful defense. Tak- 
ing advantage of his influential position, he urged the 
students to unite behind Lee Kuan Yew, and to join 
with the workers in a common struggle for political and 
cultural freedom. Within a month the Peoples’ Action 
Party (PAP) was formed under the leadership of Lee 
Kuan Yew. Serving with Lee as officials of the new 
party were several teachers, professional students, and 
left-wing or Communist trade union leaders. As the 
April 2, 
themselves wholeheartedly into Singapore’s first po- 


1955, election approached, students threw 


litical contest for a popularly elected Legislative Assem- 
bly. Daily they trudged the streets of the working-class 
districts explaining to eager first-time voters why they 
must support their PAP. Students rounded up cars, 
served as baby-sitters for working families and acted 
as guides to the polls for the radically-inclined laboring 
citizens. Their efforts were rewarded by the election of 
three out of the four PAP candidates who stood for 
office. These three PAP candidates constituted, and still 
constitute, the nucleus of a formidable opposition to the 
incumbent Labor Front Coalition. The impressive PAP 
showing and the formation of a Socialist-oriented La- 
bour Front Government gave the students additional 
encouragement. 

With the inauguration of Singapore’s first popularly 
elected government in mid-April, the students renewed 
their attempts to gain Government recognition of thei 
projected Student Union. The call for such a Union 
had come first from Pritt and had been echoed by 
Lee Kuan Yew. The existing Student Delegation and 
the organization perfected during the course of the 
preceding year had already produced such a Union in 
all but name. Now the students wanted the name. Re- 
minding the Labour Front ministers that the previous 
colonial government had refused them registration, the 
students demanded immediate recognition, but this was 
withheld. 

Extending their influence within the Chinese com- 
munity, the students gained the active support of rep- 
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resentatives of fourteen Middle School Alumni Asso- 
ciations. The positions and statements of. these Alumni 
representatives strongly suggest that they were closely 
associated with the middle school students from the 
beginning. On April 13, 1955, one day after the La- 
bour Front Government had been inaugurated, the 
Alumni Associations issued a statement which accused 
the Labour Front of failing to live up to the concept 
of self-government, Refusal to recognize the Student 
Union, they asserted, was a perpetuation of colonialism. 
Drawing a parallel between middle school student ac- 
tivities and their own social efforts, the Alumni declared 
that the students would contribute to the welfare and 
prosperity of Singapore: “Of course the Union will 
do the same thing, because long before the formation 
of their Union they already worked for the welfare 
of the country in such projects as the raising of funds 
for the Nanyang University and relief work. Therefore 
we believe the formation of the Chinese Middle School 
Students Union will not endanger the interests of the 


colony.”’'* 


Recognition of the Student Union 

Yielding to real or imagined public sentiment, and 
fearing new mischief on the part of the students, who 
all along seem to have kept the initiative, the new La- 
bour Front Minister for Education, Chew Swee Kee, 
finally reversed his previous decision. He agreed to 
register the proposed Student Union and its constitu- 
tion provided that the students agreed to a clause 
disavowing any intention to carry on political activity. 
The students accepted this condition, but announced 
their acceptance in such defiant terms that it was ob- 
vious to the community that once again they had 
scored a victory. Terming Labour Front conditions as 
“Naziism,” they issued another public announcement: 
“Freedom of association is the peoples’ right, endowed 
by heaven. . . . From our past experience we cannot 
help but doubt the real intention of the Government 
in requiring this addition to our rules and regulations, 
that the Union ‘shall not take part in any political 
activities under any circumstances.’ All along the ac- 
tivities of the Chinese school students, such as Anti- 
Yellow Culture, protecting vernacular education, op- 
posing conscription, relief to flood victims and charity 
performances in aid of Nanyang University, all are in 
keeping with the popular desires of the people and are 
helpful in eliminating the crimes of the colonial 
system.”?* 

Allied with the PAP which they had helped create, 
the students, in a desire to embarrass or wreck the 
Labour Front Government and in ‘order to exert con- 
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stant pressure upon the businessmen of the Chamber 


of Commerce, took a prominent part in PAP’s separate 
May Day demonstrations. At that very time a strike 
by the workers of the Hock Lee Bus Company began 
to claim public attention. From the beginning, the La- 
bour Front Government was sympathetic with the 
workers and used its influence to bring the manage- 
ment to negotiate. But the PAP was desirous of stealing 
the Labour Minister's thunder and encouraged the 
workers to stiffen their demands. Thus the strike was 
transformed into a political contest. Lim Ching Siong, 
leader of the transport workers, was also a top PAP 
officer and Legislative Assemblyman. He was only 22 
years of age, and himself a recent graduate of the 
Chinese High School, where he had played an active 
role in student organization. Together with Lee Kuan 
Yew, he encouraged the students to use their prestige, 
political knowledge and enthusiasm in an effort to 
arouse the political sentiments of the workers. The stu- 
dents began to throng to the scene of the strike. Each 
afternoon lorries transported them from their campuses 
to the gates of the Hock Lee Bus Depot. There, “en- 
tirely out of compassion, and to give them moral and 
material support,” the students urged the workers to 
hold fast and not succumb to the sinister designs of the 
intriguers.'* To the public they denied that there was 
any organized effort behind their activities. This was 
merely “a manifestation of mankind's noble virtues of 
mutual assistance and fraternity,” and those who spread 
malicious rumors accusing the Students Union of being 
involved were trying only to spoil the name of the 
students and their Union. The students’ manifestation 
of noble virtue included dancing the yang-ko (the 
Chinese Communist folk-dance), singing Unity is 
Strength (the Chinese Communist anthem) and chant- 
ing: 


Our brethren have been taken away by the enemy to be 
cannon fodder 

Our sisters have been raped and ground by the enemy 

Now the bloody enemy wants our bodies. 

Our striking fellow workers have been struck, pulled, beaten 
up and kicked... . 

Our crimson blood is even more crimson than before 

Victory is in the Malayan sky.'® 


By this time the Hock Lee management under pres- 
sure from the Government had conceded all major 
points to the workers. But tension and violence, not 
settlement and peace, were the objects of the PAP. 
The students did their job well. The workers moved, 
and two days of rioting and death ensued. Under im- 
partial advice, Chief Minister David Marshal! tem- 
porarily closed the Chinese schools in order to protect 
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the childrens’ lives and to prevent use of the campuses 
as rallying points. Marshall seized this moment to call 
for a highly secret thorough-going review of the entire 
Chinese school situation. His initial plan included com- 
plete reform of the schools, greater encouragement to 
Chinese studies, free education, introduction of new, 
competent, better-paid Chinese teachers, No one close 
to him at that time could question his sincerity and 
idealism. But it was imperative, too, that “professional 
students,” terrorists and Communist organizers be ousted 
from the schools, and that pro-Communist school man- 
agers be replaced. 

Once more the students struck, barricading themselves 
in the high schools, working themselves into frenzies 
through dances and chants, and inviting police attacks. 
The press rushed to the support of the students. The 
once conservative and later neutral Chamber of Com- 
merce, now a frightened tool of the PAP, sent dire 
warnings to Marshall. The community voiced indigna- 
tion at Marshall’s alleged attempt to wipe out Chi- 
nese education. Thoroughly misled and shaken by this 
bluster, Marshall capitulated completely. Schools were 
reopened unconditionally, a weak committee was 
formed to formulate educational policy, and Singapore 
settled down to await future trials of student strength. 


Historical Factors 

Although the above phenomena were closely related 
to wider political developments, they could hardly have 
occurred and cannot be fully comprehended without 
reference to certain basic historical and _ sociological 
factors. It is my contention that Chinese student be- 
havior follows a well-developed historical pattern which 
elicits a maximum community response in terms of tra- 
ditional and newly developing values. 

Traditional society in China was governed by a gentry 
and official class which consisted principally of those 
who successfully competed in a rigid examination sys- 
tem.'® The resulting emphasis on study and scholarship 
(not to mention conformity of thought) had a decisive 
effect on popular attitudes towards the student occu- 
pation. Moreover, as Max Weber has pointed out, the 
special nature of the old Chinese education imparted 
magical qualities to the successful, and even less than 
successful, student.'’ Study was worthwhile in itself, 
study imparted personal charisma, and finally, study 
successfully pursued was the road to wealth and power 
through gentry and official status. Most of the titles 
venerated in China were titles which indicated one’s 
present and past student status. The lower gentry were 
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in many cases actually classified government students 
on stipend, though few actually attended the govern- 
ment academies. Many of these “students,” ranging in 
age from 20 to 40, and even up to the age of 70, were 
active officials, They were men who had “arrived” in 
terms of status values, yet they were still students. 

Throughout the Imperial period in China the stu- 
dents in both their pre-examination and post-examina- 
tion periods were the guardians of Confucian orthodoxy. 
As such they were the visible and active embodiments 
of Chinese culture. Thus an extremely close identifica- 
tion of “student” and “culture” prevailed. This by no 
means precluded revolutionary activity amoag students; 
since they were the conveyers of values, they carried, 
or appeared to carry, cultural values into revolutionary 
practice. It is not strange, therefore, that in thei: 
leadership role, convinced of their own magical quali- 
ties, and conscious of their responsibility for mainte- 
nance of Chinese culture, they were an obvious target 
for the early organizers of revolution, particularly Sun 
Yat-sen, 

The Nationalist cadres and the early Communist 
leadership depended heavily on students. It was neces- 
sary only to convince the students that the Manchu- 
identified Confucian culture was gone, and that no pos- 
sibilities for advancement existed in that direction. 
Youth then readily abandoned the mystique of the 
Throne to embrace that of the Nation. The May 4th 
Movement in 1919 gave the students their first taste 
of newly directed magical power. This historic protest 
was but the beginning of a series of mass student po- 
litical actions which have studded recent Chinese his- 
tory. The Nationalist Government utilized the con- 
veniently mobilized students for its New Life Move- 
ment; the middle and left-wing parties appealed to stu- 
dents to form the sinews of the National Salvation 
Movement. Youth corps: were found everywhere, and 
characteristically bore little relationship to the actual 
age of the participants. The significant nexus was the 
student status tie. 

Spectacular and periodic student outbursts on the 
mainland sparked off similar movements among the 
overseas Chinese. If student agitators at home protested 
against China’s semi-colonial or hyper-colonial status, 
the overseas students were downright anti-colonial. In 
the face of severe repression, Chinese students in Ma- 
laya, Borneo, the Dutch East Indies and Siam carried 
the torch of Chinese nationalism and Chinese culture. 
They eagerly adopted the Chinese national language 
(Kuo Yi) and supported radical nationalist literature. 
They led the way in the illegal observance of Chinese 
national holidays, such as the anniversary of Sun Yat- 
sen’s birth, the Double Tenth Revolution, the com- 
memoration of the Shameen Incident, and the various 
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National Humiliation Days. The overseas student move- 
ments were encouraged by both the Kuomintang and 
the Communists, who despite often bitter struggles, held 
so many ideas of nationalism and anti-colonialism in 
common. Between the years 1921 and 1931 the students 
were the special concern of no less than ten official 
commissions on the mainland as well as of the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Comintern. The procedure 
for the indoctrination of students from kindergarten 
through Higher Middle School was carefully worked 
out. No vehicle for the possible dissemination of propa- 
ganda was overlooked. 

According to orders issued by the 127th meeting of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, 
all party branches were to ensure that overseas news- 
papers would publish Party propaganda. The chief 
reading material in all libraries and reading rooms was 
to be Party material. All schools were to observe pa- 
triotic meetings as specified by the local Party depots. 
In theatrical and cinema houses, the objective was to 
be, “the awakening of the radical spirit by means of 
performances.” Suppression of films and plays “which 
are contrary to Party principles and which reflect dis- 
grace to our National Honor” was demanded. Voca- 
tional organizations were to be convinced that “only 
the Kuomintang can remove their suffering.” Student 
and other social organizations were urged to remember 
that the purpose of their being “is to cultivate friendly 
feeling and the spirit of cooperation, and that they 
must love their own country and unite against foreign 
oppression.””'* Visiting officials encouraged students to 
work hard in order that they might later serve China.’” 
In order to bring overseas schoolmasters and teachers 
more fully under Kuomintang control, a system of sub- 
sidies to be paid by the Chinese Government to the 
schools overseas was inaugurated.*° 

The Chinese Nationalist Government encouraged the 
development of schools overseas for all classes, hoping 
to produce a large student body devoted to the Mother- 
land. For commemorating “Teachers’ Day” in 1939, 
teachers were encouraged to “train students to dis- 
seminate propaganda at home,” and to open popular 
classes for the benefit of illiterate people “with the dual 
objects of teaching them how to read and instilling in 
their minds the knowledge of National Salvation.”*' 

The idea of resistance to colonial government, it is 
well known, did not originate with the Communists 
who inflame the Chinese students today. Under the 
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rule of Sir Cecil Clementi, Governor of Singapore in 
the early 1930's, the Chinese became used to the idea 
that they were in a state of what may be called “cold 
rebellion.” Sir Cecil himself had openly, if injudiciously, 
declared that “In short, the major aim of the Kuomin- 
tang in Malaya is to destroy the allegiance of local 
Chinese to the British Government.” 

“Singing can arouse men and make them strong,” 
asserted the Mayfair Musical Society, which organized 
patriotic community singing among Singapore Chinese 
students, teachers, and the general public in 1934. It 
publicized such songs as “Take Vengeance on Our 
Country's Enemies, The Cry of the Concessions and 
the Leased Territories, Resistance, and 
minded—Buy Chinese. It was required by the Kuo- 


always business- 


mintang that teachers introduce these songs into the 
classrooms. British Government directives and unex- 
pected classroom visitations were not sufficient to re- 
move these songs from the lips of Chinese school- 
children.** 

In thirty-five years, from 1920 to the present, there 
has been no easing of the school-text problem. As fast 
as the Colonial Government has banned _politically- 
inspired Chinese textbooks from Malaya, new, equally 
purposeful books have been substituted. Civics included 
Principles of the New Life Movement; Auo Yi (Na- 
tional Language) included stories on Party Principles; 
General Knowledge (Hygiene, Nature Study, History 
and Geography for lower students) consisted of recog- 
nition of the Chinese National flag, lessons on Com- 
memoration Days, investigation of “National” as op- 
posed to foreign goods, expansion overseas and resistance 
to foreign forces, and the “History of China's losses to 
foreign countries in the past hundred years.”” Particular 
emphasis was placed on descriptions of Malaya which 
presented by no means flattering pictures of barbaric 
Malay life.** But since Government censorship con- 
stantly removed books from the students’ hands, it was 
suggested by the Kuomintang that emphasis be placed 
on language teaching, since oral instruction on Party 
subjects could not easily be checked.*° 

The overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia cling with 
great devotion to their Chinese identity. To do less 
would be to court cultural and spiritual obliteration. 
Singapore Chinese today quote with pride Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s alleged remark that “Nanyang [Southeast Asia] 
was the Mother of the Chinese Revolution.” They re- 
call enthusiastically the days when the Chinese com- 
munity responded to Japanese aggression upon the 
mainland of China by a massive boycott and by a 
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concentrated campaign to render aid to the Mother- 
land. In all these campaigns the students played a con- 
spicuous role, organizing their activities in the class- 
rooms and on the school grounds. Communist academies 
in North China were partially financed by white-uni- 
formed children from the Nanyang Middle School in 
Singapore. The students paid for their enthusiasm with 
martyrdom when Japanese troops engaged in a reign of 
terror on the Chinese campuses in Malaya. The students 
became, and remain, for the community at large a 
symbol of unadulterated patriotism, naive, perhaps, but 
by the same token, pure. 

Chinese national and racial pride is strong. In 1932 
publication of the Chinese Credo reminded overseas 
Chinese students that Chinese civilization is superior 
to that of the West because it is spiritualist; Westerners 
all worship money but the Chinese people are so idea- 
listically minded that money is the least of their worries; 
Spengler and Keyserling have conclusively proved that 
Western civilization is bound to fall and will soon give 
way to the Chinese; the Chinese language is the best 
on earth because it is the hardest to learn and has the 
greatest number of characters and tones; Chinese medi- 
cine is not inferior to that of the West, or to put it 
another way, because the physiology of the Chinese is 
so different from that of the Westerners, foreign medi- 
cine can hardly apply to the Chinese; that China has 
a population of 450 million people.*® It was hardly ne- 
cessary for Chinese to accept these assertions in order 
to view their local achievements with a great degree of 
self-satisfaction. 

More modestly, the Vanyang Siang Pau, twenty-three 
years later, in requesting full, unconditional, financial 
aid for Chinese schools, pointed out the following: 
“China has arisen to be a giant in Asia. The Chinese 
written language and culture are adopted also by Korea, 
Japan, and Indo-China. Chinese is therefore understood 
by no less than 700 million people. The influence of 
China is irresistible in Asia. . . . For sixty years, through 
their own efforts, the Chinese in Malaya have built 


up a huge educational system in Chinese and English. 


No matter how the Governments deny its status and 
restrict its progress, Chinese education keeps on grow- 
ing because the Chinese are a race very patient and 
adaptable to circumstances.”** The Chinese believe that 
they have been discriminated against, and that the most 
direct victims have been the students. Thus all unsavory 
aspects of student behavior are laid at the door of the 
Government. It cannot be denied that the overseas Chi- 
nese have in fact built their own schools, paid their 
own costs and succeeded in the face of colonial oppres- 


26 The China Critic, April 28, 1932; translated in MRCA, 
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sion. Every measure against the schools, however justi- 
fied, is now viewed as an attack on Chinese education. 
Students and parents believe in common that eternal 
vigilance must be maintained lest the Chinese schools 
be wiped out—and with them Chinese culture. Stu- 
dents, then, are the raisons d’etre of an educational sys- 
tem which must be nursed at all costs. 

The recession of the white man’s dominance from 
eastern and southern Asia has not produced any great 
diminution of nationalistic feeling, for the new nations 
are still insecure. The Chinese of Malaya and Singa- 
pore, although not yet fully independent, realize that 
they are being swept along in the current of inde- 
pendence and will eventually be able to replace the 
white men as political and economic rulers of the na- 
tion. Consequently, there is an earnest belief that the 
new generation of students will regain the traditional 
role of actual leadership which they once exercised in 
China. Yesterday they were aspiring clerks, today they 
are prime-ministers apparent. Their modern education 
equips them to make Western culture part of Chinese 
culture, and to function effectively in communities 
whose economies have for years been tied to Western 
markets. 

The rise of the Communists to power on the Chinese 
mainland has produced interesting responses among the 
Singapore Chinese. Regardless of party, religion, or po- 
litical affiliation, the average Chinese acknowledges the 
people of Communist China as his own, and still feels 
that the mainland is his Motherland. He tends to iden- 
tify himself with the positive accomplishments of the 
Communist regime. He shares their military and diplo- 
matic victories. He prides himself on the elimination of 
dirt, disease, illiteracy, slovenliness—and flies—in his 
homeland. Indifferent or hostile, perhaps, to commu- 
nism as such, the overseas Chinese takes satisfaction in 
and admires the development of the modern revolution 
which China is now experiencing. Whether or not he 
understands their meaning, science and change have 
taken their place in his thinking as good Chinese goals 
which rank along with the Confucian virtues. It is the 
students who most obediently attack Yellow Cuiture, 
embodied in Hollywood movies, the evils of dancing, 
drinking and sex. Students seem to understand best and 
promote most effectively the new goals. They seem close 
to the revolution and the spirit of Chinese Communism. 
This gives them new magic. 

Thus far we have generalized about the Chinese stu- 
dents at the risk, perhaps, of appearing to forget that, 
after all, the majority are still children and adolescents. 
The picture, however, is not the picture of any indi- 
vidual student, but rather of a group which possesses 
“student attributes” in the past and modern sense. In 
traditional high 
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summary, these attributes are: (1) 





status related to gentry and official position in Imperial 
China, unrelated to age, possessing magical qualities 
imparted by participation in the educational and ex- 
aminational process; (2) historical association with Na- 
tionalist and other revolutionary movements in China; 
3) identification with pro-Chinese resistance move- 
ments; (4) status as future political and economic 
leaders; (5) representatives of the new, world-recog- 
nized, strong China and interpreters of its revolution. 
The Singapore Chinese today acknowledge their stu- 
dents as tomorrow’s leaders and meekly follow their 
exhortations to “preserve Chinese Culture.” Thus the 
accepted conservators of Confucian orthodoxy have be- 
come the “revolutionary” vanguard of Chinese Commu- 
nist orthodoxy, and their idealized role has become a 
grim reality in the global struggle for power. It can- 


not be expected that they will readily abandon this role 
nor break the links of organized student power. Listen 
to them sing their Graduation Song which echoes each 
year from hundreds of Chinese schoolrooms. 
Let our song arise; do not let departure cause grief or 
wounds 
We are China’s masters; wonderful responsibilties rest within 
our beings, 
Let us light intellectual fires, and to the battlefield of the 
peoples’ life march. 
In our ancient Homeland we must summon the new life’s 
unity. 
We have common ideals 
We have common beliefs progressing toward a common 
objective. 
This, therefore, is not the same as parting.?* 


28 Student’s New Song Collection (in Chinese), China 
Trading Co., Singapore, May 1954. 


Recent Domestic and International Politics 


in Australia 
BY RUSSELL H. BARRETT 


O* THE BASIs of developments in April 1955 it ap- 


peared that a “great debate” on foreign policy 
was shaping up in Australia and that it would reach 
its peak in the elections for the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. This would have been unique, foreign policy 
issues having usually played only a minor role in Aus- 
tralian elections. As described in a previous article,’ a 
major foreign policy debate occurred in Parliament 
during April after Prime Minister Menzies announced 
that Australia would send troops to Malaya to serve 
as a strategic reserve under the SEATO pact as well 
as to fight the terrorists. The major disagreements be- 
tween the parties which developed in this debate can 
be summarized as follows: 


SOVERNMENT POLICY 

Send troops to Malaya as strategic reserve and to 
fight terrorists. 

Negotiate with Russia from position of strength and 
require Russia to take the initiative by making con- 
cessions. 

Rely on regional alliances for security more than on 
UN because veto has crippled Security Council. 

Promote close cooperation with US and avoid carp- 
ing criticism. 

Postpone problem of UN admission for Communist 
China until she demonstrates good faith. 

Continue economic aid to Southeast Asia. 

Regard Soviet disarmament proposals with suspicion 
because reduction on conventional arms or elimination 
of atomic arms would help Russia. 


Mr. Barrett teaches in the Department of Political Science at 
the University of Mississippi. 
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LABOR POLICY 

Oppose sending troops; solve problem by negotiation 
and amnesty offer, 

Consultation and conferences among major powers, 
with all willing to make concessions. 

Place main emphasis on UN because veto does not 
prevent peaceful settlement or action under Uniting for 
Peace Resolution. 

Cooperate with US but avoid overemphasis on mili- 
tary pacts. 

Support universal UN membership, including admis- 
sion of Communist China; settle status of Formosa 
through UN. 

Give “generous assistance” to Asian countries; send 
observers to Bandung Conference and arrange reciprocal 
visits. 

Hold high level talks to prohibit atomic warfare. 

The newspapers gave extensive coverage to the for- 
eign policy debate. Except for the Melbourne Argus, 
they generally supported the Prime Minister, although 
several editorials criticized him on major points. In 
a typical approval the Melbourne Age stated, “the ob- 
jectives and principles of foreign policy outlined by 
Mr. Menzies were bi-partisan in all major respects and 
beyond challenge.”? The Perth West Australian referred 
to the “plain realism,” “great lucidity” and “unim- 
peachable” character of the Government’s policy.’ On 


1 Far Eastern Survey, August 1955. Acknowledgiment is 
made to William F. Petrie, University of Melbourne, for 
supplying material for the preparation of the present article. 

2 April 28, 1955. 

3 April 22, 1955. 





the central policy of sending troops to Malaya the edi- 
torials were correspondingly critical of Dr. Herbert V. 
Evatt’s statement of Labor policy. The Melbourne Sun 
stated, “For a politician who makes international af- 
fairs his special province, Dr. Evatt seemed strangely 
at sea in attacking the decision to station ground forces 
in Malaya.”* The Sydney Morning Herald accused him 
of “ignorance—or deliberate misrepresentation—of the 
situation in Malaya.”® In its lone defense of Dr. Evatt, 
the Argus called him “an internationalist of stature” 
and argued, “the despatch of fighting forces to Malaya 
would be a disastrous move. . There are ominous 
indications that the presence of Australian forces in 
Asia would be of negligible military value to the 
SEATO Powers, and of immense propaganda value to 
Communists exploiting the deep Asian resentment of 


6 


colonialism. 


Among the criticisms of particular policy directed at 
the Prime Minister, the most frequent one related to 
Communist China. Thus the Age agreed that China’s 
admission to the UN “‘is a legitimate point of Labor 
policy which will be respected by many if only as a 
realistic acceptance of the facts.’ The Sydney Morning 
Herald stated, “there can be no doubt that recognition 
of the Peking Government would at least clear the way 
for an easing of tensions in the Far East.”* The Hobart 
Mercury estimated that a UN seat for Communist 
China “would have substantial approval in this country 
if to do this would open a way to peaceful and just 
settlement of questions such as Formosa and Korea 
by negotiation within the United Nations.”* The other 
major criticisms of the Government’s policies raised 


questions concerning the proposal to raise two new di- 


visions to be specifically earmarked for Southeast Asian 
defense. These criticisms ranged from the relatively 
mild suggestions that Menzies had failed to say how the 
new divisions might be raised to the expression of doubt 
that they could not be raised without damaging the 
Australian economy. Thus the Brisbane Courier-Mail 
said that Menzies “burked the question of what will 
have to be done and done quickly if Australia is to 
put itself in shape to carry out all the military under- 
takings he is asking Parliament to approve.”'® The Mel- 
bourne Herald, while acknowledging that defense comes 
first, warned that the new commitments “will put 
further strains on our manpower which does not yet 
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match the urgent needs of development." Several 
papers raised the question of whether conscription for 
overseas service might be introduced. Although some 
editorials questioned the vagueness of American prom- 
ises of military aid, there was general agreement with 
the Adelaide Advertiser’s conclusion that the promises 
were “eminently satisfactory and comforting.”'” 

In a melodramatic sequence of events the Soviet 
diplomat, Vladimir Petrov, and his wife were granted 
political asylum by Australia in April 1954, and in 
May the Menzies Government set up a Royal Com- 
mission of three state supreme court judges to investi- 
gate the incident. Although the task of the Commis- 
sion was to uncover possible violations of the law, the 
main results of the inquiry have been political. Two 
national elections have included the “Petrov case” 
among their principal issues. The Letters Patent setting 
up the Commission instructed it to investigate and re- 
port on the information on alleged espionage given. 
by Petrov and on the related questions of whether and 
how espionage had been conducted, whether Australians 
had unlawfully given information or had endangered 
Australian security, and whether any such information 
had aided the conduct of espionage. 

After eleven months of intermittent hearings the 
Commission reported, “it plainly appears that for many 
years the Government of the USSR had been using 
its Embassy at Canberra as a cloak under which to 
control and operate espionage organizations in Aus- 
tralia.”'* Before summarizing the conclusions reached 
by the Commission, it is important to note three major 
limitations on the scope of the report. 

First, the report distinguished carefully between mili- 
tary and non-military espionage, although it did not 
sufficiently emphasize the fact that the investigation 
dealt almost exclusively with non-military spying. This 
emphasis becomes clear on a reading of the report, since 
barely half a dozen of the 500 pages have anything 
to do with military espionage. The Commission con- 
cluded, “We have no knowledge whether a G. R. U. 
‘Illegal Apparatus’ (military espionage organization) 
was or is still operating in Australia.”'’ Second, the 
Commission states or implies at several points through- 
out its report that really serious violations of security 
took place before 1949, but it makes no real effort to 
substantiate this. Almost the whole of the data in the 
report is concerned with the period since 1949. This 
vagueness of the report is indicated in the conclusions: 
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13 Report of the Royal Commission on Espionage, August 
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In 1948 information then in the hands of the Crown gave 
rise to suspicions that Security measures in Australia, par- 
ticularly in the Department of External Affairs, were inade- 
quate . The material before us clearly shows that the sus- 
picions held in 1948 were well founded. Clayton con- 
tinued his agent activities at least into 1950, but apparently 


with no success in the later years.'® 


At another point the Commissioners agreed that there 
was “a very serious situation” in the External Affairs 
Department between 1945 and 1948 and stated that 
there were “serious leakages of information” to the 
MVD." The vague character of the evidence for this 
conclusion is indicated in the following statements of 
the three clearest cases of government employees alleged 
to have given information to the espionage group. One 
witness admitted turning over documents whose con- 
tents she could not remember, and the Report states, 
“Whatever was the nature of the information given, 
the entry shows that the M.V.D. regarded it as “in- 
teresting.’ ”'* On another individual the Report states, 
“There are only remote hearsay assertions that, with- 
out his knowledge, information said to have come from 
Throssell reached the Soviet. There are no particulars 
of the nature of the information, except that the Mos- 
cow Centre regarded it as important or valuable; and 
there is nothing to show why the Centre so regarded 
it.’'* Yet another employee “was found to have been 
in possession of secret documents in circumstances which 
gave rise to grave suspicion as to the use he had made 
of them,” and that he gave out information “is sup- 
ported by other material which we have seen.”*’ One 
obvious explanation of this meager evidence is that 
most of the material turned over by Petrov covered 
the period since 1949, but this does not entirely explain 
why the Commission did not do a better job of sub- 
stantiating its charges from other sources. This fact had 
important political implications, since Labor was in 
power until December 1949 and the Menzies coalition 
has been in power since then. 

A third limitation on the scope and value of the 
report is its failure to detail the kind of information de- 
sired by and actually delivered to the Soviet Union 
in its espionage operations. The information desired is 
better described than that which was secured. Thus 
the USSR was shown to be interested in learning about 
individuals in the Department of External Affairs, 
journalists, scientists, diplomats of various countries, 
members of Parliament, business people, immigrants, 
and anyone engaged in counter-espionage work who 
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might be usable as sources of information. The kind 
of information desired included biographical data on 
individuals, copies of documents on actual or proposed 
foreign policies, details regarding the handling of such 
documents, descriptions of political parties, and details 
about counter-intelligence operations. Specific examples 
of the type of information desired include information 
on a draft of a proposed American-Australian friend- 
ship treaty, on possible revaluation of Australian cur- 
rency, and on “economic, political and military pene- 
tration of Australia by the United States.” On the day 
of his defection Petrov had said that a group of foreign 
affairs officers were giving official documents to a Com- 
munist Party member, and he added, “The documents 
described the Australian foreign policy and also con- 
tained a lot of information about American and Eng- 
The report contains practically 


21 


lish foreign policy. 
no information on the details or importance of infor- 
mation actually secured by the espionage organization. 
The Commission contented itself with the conclusion 
that the “situation” in 1948 “fully warranted the de- 
ductions which led to the formation of that (Security 
Service.” The Commission should have been aware that 
its general findings would be put to political use in 
attacking the Labor Party and might well have indi- 
cated more specifically the degree of actual or po- 
tential danger to Australian security from the alleged 
leakages of information. 


Main Conclusions 


In addition to points already mentioned, the main 
conclusions of the Commission were as follows: ** 

(1) Only Communists or Communist sympathizers 
gave direct or indirect help to Soviet espionage. 

(2) After 1949 the MVD “had no success in gaining 
any information directly involving the security or de- 
fense of Australia, but it pursued its operations and had 
some success in matters indirectly building up its net- 
work.” Thus two individuals wrote reports of dubious 
value for the MVD, but in doing so they “compromised 
themselves” and made themselves “vulnerable to future 
pressure.” 

(3) In 1952 Petrov was instructed to set about or- 
ganizing a new espionage organization whose agents 
would enter the country as immigrants, with the task 
of carrying on espionage in case war led to the with- 
drawal of the Soviet Embassy. The report concludes 
that no espionage of this type “has operated in Aus- 
tralia since Petrov’s defection.” 

(4) The final conclusion was that because of “the 
technical legal rules governing the admissibility of evi- 
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dence in courts of law, it would appear that prosecu- 
tion of none of the persons whose acts we have con- 
sidered in our Report would be warranted.” 

Press reactions to the Report varied considerably. The 
Sydney Morning Herald stated that despite the unspec- 
tacular features of the report its “great significance” 
was, “No communist should be entrusted with any posi- 
tion of responsibility even remotely touching the vital 
interests of the nation.” It further stated that the Re- 
port did not discredit the Labor Party, but added that 
the standard of security in Dr. Evatt’s Department of 
External Affairs had been 
Age gave Labor somewhat more credit for remedying 


“reprehensibly low.”** The 


security deficiencies and concluded that the espionage 
story “is one of failure to infiltrate except in a very 
minor fashion through a small renegade section of the 
community . . . the Government of the day was alert 
to the danger and prompt to act.’”** The Argus ex- 
pressed doubt as to the value of the investigation, stated 
that the espionage ring had been “wiped out” by 1950, 
argued that the Security Service must have had by 
1950 most of the information given to the Commission, 
and concluded that Australia had been left “holding 
a blushing baby.” Its columnist Peter Russo found it 
“alarming that our judges should have been drawn 
into an inquiry which has come to smell to high heaven 
in terms of workaday political intrigue.’’?° 

In the course of the parliamentary debate on the Re- 
port in October the Opposition leader, Dr. Evatt, con- 
tinued his attempts to prove the Petrov documents to 
be forgeries and so to challenge the main basis of the 
inquiry, while Prime Minister Menzies continued his 
argument that Evatt had shown himself to be a friend 
of the Communists. Evatt’s general argument was: 


The nation has suffered heavy loss in trade, and the breaking 
of diplomatic relations with a great power. There has been 
the attempted smearing of many innocent Australians, grave 
inroads have been made into Australian freedoms by attacks 
no spies have been discovered. Not 
I think that 


Government supporters frankly admitted the desperate need 


on political freedom 
a single prosecution has been recommended. . . . 


to produce a rabbit out of a hat if they were to succeed at 
the general elections.2° 


He also revealed that he had taken the unusual step 
of writing to Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov who had 
denied the authenticity of the Petrov papers. The Prime 
Minister argued that all parties had agreed to the for- 
mation of the Commission, that it had properly carried 
out the investigation, and that Evatt’s charges were not 
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justified. He concluded that the Labor Leader had 
“sought to discredit the judiciary, to subvert the au- 
thority of the security organization, to cry down decent 
and patriotic Australians and to build up the Com- 
munist fifth column.”** Menzies did not intimate that 
any action would be recommended as a result of the 
Commission’s findings, but he did say that Petrov’s 
disclosures had given important assistance to counter- 
espionage efforts in other countries. 

The Royal Commission did seem to establish the 
existence of a largely unsuccessful Soviet espionage or- 
ganization, although it failed to prove the existence 
of “a nest of spies” as had been predicted. Although 
the conclusions did not amount to an indictment of 
the pre-1950 Labor Government, Evatt’s futile attempt 
to prove the Petrov papers to be forgeries probably 
helped to make the Report a liability for the Labor 
Party. In particular, his rather pointless letter to Molo- 
tov was surely a major political blunder. Labor might 
have made effective criticism of the Government’s de- 
cision to begin the Commission’s deliberations at the 
beginning of the 1954 election campaign, but beyond 
that it could have better emphasized the Report as 
having given Labor mainly a clean bill of health. 


The Elections 


Prior to the debate on the Royal Commission Report 
it appeared that Menzies would not secure a dissolution 
of the House of Representatives and a federal election 
until sometime near the expiration of Senate terms in 
June 1956. The general newspaper opposition to early 
elections is illustrated by the Melbourne Herald’s com- 
ment that the people “would certainly resent the mo- 
tive of expediency if an election was rushed through 
before Christmas.”** The Prime Minister, however, 
apparently did not fear such resentment, because he 
announced on October 26 that elections would be held 
December 10. It seems clear that the deciding factor 
was Evatt’s letter to Molotov, which caused further 
dissension within the Labor Party and also injured its 
popular appeal.*® 

The Government’s confidence in holding an election 
at this time was justified by public opinion polls, al- 
though Labor had been improving in popular support. 
A poll taken just before the Royal Commission debate 
showed 53 percent supporting the Government com- 
pared with 46 percent for Labor. Previous polls in 1955 


had shown the following results: * 
27 GPD, October 25, 1955, pp. 1858-75. 
28 October 14, 1955. 
29 See Melbourne Aye, October 27, 1955, and Herald, 
October 25, 1955. 
30 Melbourne Herald, November 7, 1955. 
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Liberal-Country 
February 56 44 
April 52 48 
May 56 
July 57 42 
August 52 47 
October 53 46 


These results seem to show that Labor had begun to 
recover losses caused by the splitting off of the Anti- 
Communist Labor Party in the Victorian elections, but 
the Liberal and Country Parties still held an impressive 
margin. When it became clear that Anti-Communist 
Labor Party candidates would give their preferences to 
Government party candidates, a Government victory 
in the House of Representatives seemed certain and 
only the control of the Senate remained in doubt.*" 


Dr. Evatt opened the campaign for Labor with an 
all-out appeal for votes in which he denied charges of 
Communist leanings, promised greater economic benefits 
for the people, and charged the Government with “gross 
mishandling” of the economy which would result in a 
“general recession.”*? Evatt said, “I am not pro-Com- 
munist,”’ and he argued, “the Labor Party is absolutely 
opposed to Communism, which is totalitarian in method 
and anti-democratic in character.” He made no direct 
reference to the Petrov case. In the field of economic 
and social service benefits Labor promised to reintroduce 
quarterly cost-of-living adjustments along with a gen- 
eral increase in the basic wage and to make substantial 
increases in old-age pensions, child endowment, ma- 
ternity allowances, unemployment payments, sickness 
benefits and veterans payments. These and other bene- 
fits would be financed by a new land tax, a cut of 
one-fifth in defense expenditures, a new excess profits 
tax, and by using an anticipated revenue surplus, In 
addition taxes on incomes below about $600 a year 
would be abolished as would the sales tax on home ap- 
pliances and furniture, and more money would be made 
available at low interest for home construction. In the 
foreign policy field Evatt charged that the Government 
was afraid “lest peace should break out” and he ad- 
vocated settlement of international disputes by con- 
ciliation, immediate recognition and UN admission of 
Communist China along with other non-members, with- 
drawal of Australian troops from Malaya, and the ex- 
tension of trade arrangements with China and other 
Asian countries. Nowhere in the speech did Evatt at- 
tack the Anti-Communist Labor Party, and he was 
clearly attempting to make an appeal which would 
unify Labor supporters behind an ambitious program 
with benefits for almost everyone. Both the Federal 
Executive and the caucus of the Labor Party had par- 
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ticipated in the planning of points which were included 
in the speech, as well as the decision to leave the 
Petrov case out of the campaign.” 


Government's Position 


In sharp contrast the Prime Minister made no prom- 
ises of benefits for anyone, stood firmly on his Govern- 
ment’s record, and charged that Evatt was pro-Com- 
munist. Menzies placed heavy emphasis on the Petrov 
case and the Molotov letter, and said of Evatt, “in any 
issue between the Communists and the responsible civil 
authorities of this country he is on the side of the Com- 
munists.”** He defended the sending of troops to Ma- 
laya and the level of defense expenditures on the 
ground that such policies permitted the democracies 
to negotiate from a position of strength. On other mat- 
ters Menzies defended the policy of cutting imports 
in order to correct the adverse balance of payments 
within seven months, emphasized the necessity of pro- 
moting exports, promised continuation of the immigra- 
tion program, and said the Government would protect 
the arbitration system against Labor attacks. He pointed 
out that the Government would need a majority of 
votes in every state to win control of the Senate and 
asked people to be careful in casting their Senate votes. 
Thus Menzies said very little about domestic policy and 
made no reference to taxation. A pro-Government 
columnist commented, “So Mr. Menzies had nothing 
new to tell in a policy speech which understandably, 
lacked either surprises or color.”*® His speech indicated 
that the Government would campaign largely by attack- 
ing Dr. Evatt and the “absurdity” of Labor’s promises 
rather than by detailing its own policies. 

Press reactions were generally favorable to Menzies, 
but there was neither great satisfaction with his policies 
nor even agreement on what his policies would be on 
the major issue which developed, the problem of the 
balance of payments on exports and imports. Thus the 
Age editorialized that Menzies was “precise” on his 
pledge to take any “needed” measures to correct the 
balance of payments situation and concluded, “The 
obvious inference is that increased taxes and further 
restrictions on spending may be found necessary, and, 
if so, they will be imposed.”** On the other hand the 
Herald argued that “import controls and other restric- 
tive devices to bring spending into line . . 
to the root of the trouble” and that “higher taxation, 


. do not go 


with its incentive-killing effect, would certainly not be 
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the cure.”*’ The general press response is typified in the 
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conclusions of the Age that Menzies was “prudent to 
speak as he did, to avoid rash commitments and to 
stand on his record,” while Labor promised “something 
for nothing, a field where Dr. Evatt roams widely with 
ever-increasing generosity and irrepressible enthusiasm.” 
The main support for Labor came as usual from the 
Argus, which argued, “If the electors can be made to 
realize that increased taxation is inevitable, whatever 
Government is returned to power, then Labor’s pro- 
gram will make a strong appeal to the country.”** 

Foreign policy issues became less important as the 
campaign progressed, and it developed into a personal 
contest between Menzies and Evatt in which the eco- 
nomic issue became paramount. Thus the Age pointed 
out that the basic foreign policy issues were the ques- 
tion of troops in Malaya, recognition of Communist 
China and the level of defense expenditure, but com- 
plained that these were “almost lost to sight” in the 
campaign.** No doubt the lack of progress at the top- 
level Geneva Conference helped push foreign policy in- 
to the background, just as it also helped the Govern- 
ment and hurt Labor in the campaign. 

The Liberal and Country Parties won a comfortable 
majority in the House of Representatives, 75 seats as 
compared to 47 for the Labor Party, while the Anti- 
Communist Labor Party received no seats, its seven 
sitting members being defeated. The votes cast and 


seats won were as follows: *° 


Anti- 
Communist 
Votes 


Labor 
Votes 
847,488 
493,509 
274,060 
208,310 
91,151 
73,273 


1,987,791 


Liberal-Countr} 
Seats Votes Seats 
797,734 
622,862 
325,215 
197,060 

72,385 
78,674 
,093,930 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
West Australia 
Tasmania 
TOTALS 


209,678 
11,225 


6,180 
227,083 


The results show that the popular vote was divided 
much more evenly than the Government’s House ma- 
jority would indicate, and several significant points 
emerge. First, the Government parties polled less than 
three percent more votes than the regular Labor Party, 
indicating that Labor continued the gains indicated in 
earlier public opinion polls. Second, the combined 
Labor votes totalled more than two percent above the 
Government's votes, although it must be remembered 
that the Anti-Communist Labor Party gave its prefer- 
ences to the Government which meant that Anti-Com- 
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munist votes were in effect Government votes. Third, 
if the Anti-Communist votes are added to the Govern- 
ment total, the latter’s margin over Labor becomes 
about eight percent. Fourth, Labor won a plurality of 
votes over the Government in the states of New South 
Wales, South Australia and Western Australia, although 
this produced a majority of seats only in South Aus- 
tralia. This seems to show that the recent reappor- 
tionment penalized Labor. Fifth, the Government won 
ten unopposed seats and this results in a deflated rep- 
resentation of its popular support by at least 100,000 
votes. Even with this qualification it is clear that the 
Liberal and Country Parties did not poll as well as had 
been predicted or expected. 

On the proportional representation count for the Sen- 
ate the Government won 17 seats and Labor 12, while 
the Anti-Communist Labor Party won a critical seat 
in Victoria. This means that the new Senate will have 
30 Government members, 28 Labor members and two 
Anti-Communist Laborites who will hold the balance 
of power. The results in popular votes were somewhat 
different from those in the House: 


Anti- 
Communist Communist 
109,809 
13,471 
28,272 
4,092 
6,225 


Liberal-Country Labor 

New South Wales 840,718 760,039 
Victoria 537,631 209,875 
Queensland 370,529 
South Australia 189,512 
Western Australia 158,294 

64,776 
2,161,460 


35,098 
10,077 
16,017 
271,067 


55,857 
1,803,335 


Tasmania 
TOTALS 161,869 

Several significant points as well as some major ques- 
tions should be noted. First, the Government’s 49 per- 
cent of the Senate vote is a better indication of its 
popular support than the 48 percent House vote, where 
uncontested seats lowered its total. Second, if the Anti- 
Communist and Communist votes are added respec- 
tively to the Government and Labor totals on the as- 
sumption that the preferences went that way, the Gov- 
ernment total becomes 55 percent and the Labor total 
somewhat less than 45 percent. This is about the result 
predicted by the Gallup Poll. Third, the importance of 
the Anti-Communist Labor Party’s votes emerges clearly. 
If these votes in Victoria had gone to either major party, 
that party would have controlled the Senate. If the Anti- 
Communist votes in South Australia and Tasmania had 
been cast for Labor, the Labor Party would have won 
two more Senate seats. Fourth, if the Communist votes 
in New South Wales had been cast for Labor, it would 
have won three of the five seats in that state. Apparently 
the Government won its third seat in that state by a 
leakage of Labor preferences, Finally, this election pro- 
duced nearly 10 percent of invalid votes, twice as many 
as in the previous Senate election. More than 13 per- 
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cent of the ballots in Victoria were invalid, a result 
either of the confused party situation or of conscious 
protests against the confusion. 

Because the Government now faces a Senate in which 
the Anti-Communist Labor Party holds the balance of 
power and because Labor has been fundamentally weak- 
ened by that party, the major parties should be able 
to agree that the Anti-Communists prevent stable opera- 
tion of the Australian party system. The election did 
improve the situation by eliminating that party from 
the House of Representatives. The Age commented on 
the irony of the election since “Mr, Menzies relied 
heavily on the support of the Anti-Communist Labor 
party to complete the rout of Labor in the House of 
Representatives and did not bargain on the party 
thwarting him in his objective of controlling the 
Senate.””*' 


Post-Election Developments 


After the elections the Prime Minister announced ma- 
jor changes in his Government under which Cabinet 
would include only 12 of the 22 Ministers and a new 
Department of Trade would be created to encourage 
the development of export trade.*? In the Labor Party 
Dr. Evatt, who retained his seat in Parliament by only 
224 votes, was re-elected Leader of the party, although 
there had been speculation that he might lose the leader- 
ship.** The national election results were not duplicated 
in a New South Wales State election, where the Labor 
Party retained control of the state government by a 
narrow margin.** 

Major Government measures during the last six 
months have been concerned with the problem of the 
balance of payments in international trade and the 
related problems of inflation. New import restrictions 
were introduced in October 1955, with the goal of mak- 
ing a satisfactory improvement in the non-dollar bal- 
ance of payments by June 1956. The new restrictions 
would cut imports by 10 percent, making a total re- 
duction of 27 percent for 1955-56 as compared with 
the previous year. Other deflationary policies were also 
introduced.** The restrictions began to show some effect 
by the end of 1955, and the favorable trade balance for 
December was the best of the year.** In March 1956 
the Government announced further anti-inflation meas- 
ures which included increases in taxes and bank over- 
draft rates. The main revenue increases, equalling about 
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$270,000,000, would come in approximately equal 
amounts from the sales tax, the beer excise and the 
company income tax. Bank overdraft rates were to go 
up by 10 percent of the existing figure. 

The Government already had announced its inten- 
tion of encouraging exports by establishing an export 
insurance system which would guarantee Australian 
exporters against the risk of non-payment for goods. 
Both parties had supported plans of this type during 
the election campaign. In a significant new move Aus- 
tralia recently sent a representative to Communist China 
with the mission of building up trade between the two 
countries.‘* Menzies also announced that in drawing 
up the new budget, consideration would be given to re- 
duction of expenditure in such areas as defense, public 
works and the immigration program. He implied the 
likelihood of a reduction in the level of immigration. 


The Government’s announcement of tax and interest 
increases brought criticism from almost all sides. Busi- 
nessmen strongly opposed the tax increases, although 
the farming interests found nothing in them to criticize. 
Most of the large daily newspapers criticized the moves, 
although the Melbourne Age and the Adelaide Adver- 
tiser approved of the new policies.** As noted above, 
the Age had been more candid than most of the sup- 
porters of the Government and had predicted tax in- 
creases after the December election. For the Labor 
Party Dr. Evatt charged that the tax increases “were 
themselves inflationary in trend” and implied that Men- 
zies was dishonest in delaying announcement of the in- 
creases until after the election. He argued that the 
taxes would simply result in increased consumer prices 
and would facilitate profiteering.*” The Labor alterna- 
tive would have been to avoid consumer taxes and in- 
crease rates of taxation on the higher incomes. The un- 
favorable public reaction no doubt contributed to the 
Labor victory in the Western Australian state election 
on April 7. Although it had been expected earlier that 
Labor would lose control of the state Parliament, it 
emerged with an absolute majority of eight in the 50- 
member lower house.*’ Several observers have com- 
mented recently that the Government parties in the na- 
tional Parliament now appear to be more troubled with 
disunity than the Labor Party. 


Trade Minister McEwen has on several occasions 
complained that the “dumping” of its commodity sur- 
pluses by the United States has aggravated Australia’s 
difficulties in maintaining the desired level of export 
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trade. He commented, “Australia had nothing but en- 
couragement and praise when surplus food was given 
to people in dire necessity who could not afford to pay, 
but emphatically protested when the goods were 
dumped at cut prices on markets where the people were 
Australia’s customers and capable of paying.”*' 

Australia supported the move to continue operation 
of the Colombo Plan, and External Affairs Minister 
Casey has said, “We hope to maintain our aid on no 
less a scale than in recent years.”** By October 1955, 
over a thousand students had come to Australia to 
study under Colombo Plan scholarships. 

As part of its SEATO obligations Australia had de- 
cided to give Asian countries the equivalent of $4,500,- 
000 as economic aid for the support of their defense 
burdens. The troops sent to Malaya as a strategic re- 
serve have participated in military operations against 
the terrorists since the breakdown of amnesty talks. 
The Rahman Government in falaya had objected to 
Australia’s action in sending the troops during the 
course of the talks, and The Sydney Morning Herald 
criticized the Menzies Government for permitting this 
embarrassing situation to develop, arguing editorially, 
“The rebellion in Malaya had nothing whatsoever to 
do with the decision to dispatch Australian troops to 
play their part in strengthening the security of South- 
East Asia. . Their anti-terrorist role is purely in- 
cidental.”** 

Australia’s policies in Asia will probably continue to 
include non-recognition of Communist China, strength- 
ening of defensive arrangements and continuation of 
economic aid under the Colombo Plan, and on many 
important international issues the Government will con- 
tinue to follow the foreign policy lead of the United 
States. The 1955 election campaign showed that for- 
eign policy questions are difficult to make into major 
election issues in Australia, although these questions were 
more important factors than in previous campaigns. 
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DAUGHTERS OF CHANGING JAPAN. By Earl Herbert 
Cressy. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1955. 305 
pp. $4.00. 


The function of this book, Dr. Cressy states in his preface, 
is “to present facts and interpret them so that Western readers 
may come to feel that if he were in the same circumstances 
and had the same background [as the young Japanese women 
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depicted in the book], he would act in the same way.” The 
stories of five Japanese women from upper middle-class fami- 
lies are presented tracing their childhood, adolescence, young 
adulthood and marriage. A large part of the book is devoted 
to individual love affairs. Many of them are based upon in- 
fatuation of male types derived from characters in motion- 
pictures or novels. All of them, except one which is left un- 
resolved, end unhappily as a result of disillusionment or fi- 
nancial difficulties—not (as might be expected) because of 
parental opposition. 

A few interesting events are related in connection with 
schools in Japan during the war and the totalitarianism fos- 
tered by the government at that time; a short section being 
given to the story of one young school girl. Unfortunately, 
however, her narrative is cut short when she reaches maturity 
for, as the author states, although she “was grateful for many 
things in connection with the American occupation and after, 
and friendly toward individual Americans . . . she had some 
very decided ideas on the subject and wanted them incor- 
porated exactly as she wrote them... . I told her I could not 
promise this, but would try to present her position fairly. 
She was not prepared to trust me to do so.” 

The main theme of the book is that Japan today is “in the 
midst of the stream,” i.e., the basic conflict between feudalism 
and democracy is now taking place. To be successful, democ- 
racy must find its root at the level of the family or clan, “the 
unit of the primitive kinship structure of Japanese society.” 
If this assumption is correct (and it is a debatable onc) the 
stories presented seem hardly adequate to depict this conflict 
or to convey to Westerners a better understanding of Japan. 
One of the characters (to whom five pages are devoted) wrote 
a 60,000 word narrative about her life and home, but it is 
dismissed by Dr. Cressy in the words: “Their home may be 
called the house where nothing happens.” This young woman’s 
interest was social science, springing from her desire to under- 
stand the problems of the confused society of postwar Japan. 
To this reviewer, an analysis of her outlook and that of a 
broader section of the “daughters of changing Japan,” their 
views on past experiences during war and peacetime, their 
attitudes toward current and traditional social mores would 
be more valuable than this series of awkwardly written and 
melodramatic episodes. 


New York MITZIKO SAWADA FROMARTZ 
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